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and the operation of his Divine spirit as a de- 
liverer from sin. 

“Here, with all my short-comings, my err- 
ings, strayings, commissions and omissions, a 
God in Christ can be humbly confided in, for 
continued support through the remaining steps 
of the wilderness journey, and sustaining good- 
ness at the end. This end may be yet more 
distant than my weak sight has a view of, the 
pins having been allowed to hold the feeble 
structure far longer than could have been ex- 
pected ; and the Lord only knows the need there 
yet is for trials and afflictions, in order that the 
work of preparation may be happily effected. 

“Oh the immeasurable distance which is at 
times contemplated, between uncreated good 
and the mixed state of a finite being surround- 
ed with the encumbering load of frail mortality! 

“Tf others more subdued, more zealous, and 
more active in the line of duty, are carried 
above these discouraging sensations, or not 
called upon to take the abasing views, which 
some of the Lord’s feeble ministers feel to be 
their lot, I wish not to judge or shake their faith 
and obedience. While in traversing the solemn 
path of preparation, and for many years feeling 
the humble desire to be so strengthened as to fill 
up the allotted ministry, there feels to me noth- 
ing but Divine mercy to look to. ‘Therefore, 
from my very heart t mest renounce all hope, 
even for the acceptance of any feeble effort 
towards promoting the glorious cause of truth 
and righteousness, but what is founded on the 
one blessed advocate, my God and Saviour! He 
only has filled, He has a right to empty; and 
never does my soul more enrichingly rejoice, 
than when every view of righteous, and un- 
righteous self, is absorbed in the calm, silent, 
and utter reliance on unmerited and everlasting 
love; my hope in time, my only anticipated joy 
in eternity.” 

In the Twelfth Month, 1820, my dear mother 
wrote as follows :* 

“Hitherto hath the Lord helped, may well 
be deeply inscribed on my heart, and acknowl- 
edged with my pen, in retrospect of innumera- 
ble unmerited mercies, preservations and de- 
liverances, through a long journey and on many 
accounts, one of the most exercising of my life. 
I have to commemorate the goodness which 
veiled the prospect as to its nature and extent, 
and left us to depend on the fresh arisings of 
light to guide from day to day, and from place 
to place. 

“After attending the General meeting at 
Ackworth, where there was reason to believe 
we were in our right place, the field of labor 
enlarged before us, amongst those of our own 
profession, and many of various names and sects 
in that extensive county; while to the praise of 
Infinite Wisdom and love, a precious evidence 
was often felt that the Shepherd of Israel is 


sweetly gathering by his all-powerful arm, many 
who are not, and never may by outward designa- 
tion. be, of the same name with us. The pre- 
paration frequently witnessed among such to 
receive the Gospel message, the solemnity of the 
stillness spread over some uncommonly large 
assemblies, exceeded what we had before experi- 
enced, and encouraged to the full belief, that 
the present is a deeply interesting period; one 
wherein the call is loudly proclaimed to us as a 
distinct and highly professing people, to ‘stand 
continually upon the watch tower in the day 
time, and sit in our ward whole nights; to 
= a double guard upon our words and actions, 
est even one of the inquiring little ones be 
offended, or turned out of the way of steady 
advancement. 

“Oh! how did my soul lament within our 
camp, the want of that holy discipline which, if 
submitted to, would prepare to be accoutred for 
service in the Lord’s hand, and amongst the 
people. The lack of righteous zeal, of spiritual 
discernment, of heavenly skill in savoring the 
things that be of God, while those that be of 
man merely, can be nicely discriminated and 
understood. 

“ The faculties and reasoning powers of many 
are strong, their perceptions clear respecting that 
me wherein self can rejoice and is nourished ; 

ut oh the cross! to some I fear that even the 

reaching of it is as to the Jews and Greeks. 

here is. an unwillingness to lose the life, in 
order that that which deserves the name may 
be found, while any substitute is readily adopt- 
ed, rather than submission to the humbling, re- 
ducing state to where, as little children, the 
kingdom is alone received. 

“An endeavor to reconcile the world, and 
religion, seems the hindrance of a multitude ; 
the strong assertion of our blessed Redeemer 
being too much overlooked, ‘ ye cannot serve 
God and mammon.’ Thus the eye becomes dim, 
and the ear often deafened, so that imparting 
what is seen to be the whole counsel to such is 
like breaking down a fenced wall; the healing 
power of a physician to those who are whole, 
needless tidings, an unwelcome message. How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom? Various are the possessions 
wherein there is a resting; many have their 
good things in this life. Oh! that the abund- 
ance might be passed through, and temporal 
blessings not centered in, so as to cloud the view 
of the things that are eternal. 

“T often think inherited or obtained treasures 
have blinded the spiritual eye of many, who 
are descended from those sons of the morning, 
as it respects our little community, to whom 
great things would have been burdensome ; and 
earnest are my desires that worldly prosperity 
may not be allowed to settle in a state of dan- 
gerous ease, lest the language formerly uttered 
in the Lord’s name should be applicable, ‘ They 
that depart from me shall be written in the 
earth.” 

1821.—“ The lapse of time offers matter for 
solemn consideration ; the end of it when viewed 
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Selectidns from the Life of Mary Dudley. 
(Continued from page 370.) 

1817.—Towards the conclusion of the year, 
Mary Dudley was much confined to the house 
by illness, and while thus circumstanced wrote 
some observations relative to the state of her 
mind, from which the following have been ex- 
tracted. 

“When I contemplate the years of deeply 
trying probation through which I have been 
sustained, the bereavements dispensed, the an- 
pea experienced, whilst links most tenderly 
inding to the natural part, and in some in- 
tances sweetly cementing to the best feelings, 
have been severed; what waves have rolled, 
and billows followed in succession ; I may well 
query where had a stay and support been found 
but in Him, who under the early visitation of 
his love was graciously pleased to seal the sacred 
promise, ‘I will never leave thee, nor forsake 
thee’ To the Lord’s adorable mercy be it 
ascribed that He has not left, or I had uttered 
the reprehensible language, ‘ what doest thou?” 
under his dealings with me a poor feeble and 
naturally erring creature; disposed to ‘cleave 
= the dust,’ and centre in the gifts of Divine 
ove. 

“The hand of inexplicable wisdom has been 
laid in the line of judgment, upon the very 
closest ties, so that nearly through my pilgrim- 
age thus far, that which clung the nearest has 
been called for, or crucified, by death passing 
x even apparently allowable possessions, 

life has been so shaken in desirable things, 
that ‘I am consumed by the blow of Thy hand,’ 
has been a language-well understood in the line 
of "y experience. , 
“Oh the depth of that repugnance to the 
rt-cleansing work of religion which is hid in 
the human mind: in mine how it has impeded 
4 growing fitness to join in the consecrated an- 
them of redeemed spirits, ‘Thy will be done.’ 
I reverently acknowledge my unshaken belief 
in the loss which mankind has sustained by the 
fall, and the need of a Mediator to reconcile a 
degenerate world to a pure and holy Being. 

“I dare not hope for acceptance on any in- 
fe or ground than that opened by Him, who is 

the way, the truth and the life.” My founda- 
Hon for that hope, which through abundant 
Mercy is at seasons felt to enter within the veil, 
tests. on the great propitiatory sacrifice for sin, 





*The Editor thinks it may be best for her to state, 
that in this and several preceding journeys, as well as 
in all her subsequent religious service, she was her 
dear mother’s companion, having certificates from the 
Monthly Meeting for uniting in such engagements. 









in connection with an entrance upon that state 
which admits of no change, feels truly awful ; 
and a sense of the purity which must clothe 
disembodied, glorified spirits, contrasted with 
our own poor vestment of mortal infirmity, is 
felt almost appalling, even to the eye of feeble 
faith. Yet under the sustaining hope that ‘the 
white linen’ will be prepared, and when un- 
clothed a being ‘clothed upon’ mercifully ex- 
perienced, while in prostration of soul the term 
unworthy can be indeed adopted, there is ground 
whereon the end of time can be contemplated 
with a serenity which nothing inferior to such 
feelings can possibly produce. 

“The mind, when raised in such holy com- 
templation, is ready to utter the language of 
good old Simeon, ‘ Lord now lettest Thou thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation ;’ but He who is infinite in 
wisdom only knows what is best for us, what is 
most calculated to effect in and through us, the 
appointed work, the measure of suffering, the 
degree of patience in it, needful to be proved, 
and the portion of active service He designs to 
prepare for. 

“Under these views, the longer I sojourn on 
earth, the more I see the value and safety of 
endeavoring daily to learn this one lesson ; leave 
all, attend to present duty, and in humility cast 
every care for the future on Him, who careth 
for, and will provide for those who love and 
serve Him in time and through eternity. 

(To be continued.) 



































For ‘*THE FRIEND.” 


Where is the Guest Chamber ? 


When our Lord sent his disciples in search 
of a suitable place where He might eat with 
them the passover before He suffered, He told 
them to say to the good man of the house— 
“Where is the guest chamber, that I may eat 
the passover with my disciples?” They were 
shown an upper room, as He had told them would 
be the case, and there they made ready. It is 
not my purpose in this article to dwell upon 
what all this last meal with his chosen ones 
means to us, or to speak of the subjects that are 
so closely associated with it. It is the depth of 
meaning in the thought that lies in the query 
itself. Where is the guest chamber? In al- 
most every household there is a room set apart 
for friends and visiting guests. How is it with 
the inner chamber of our hearts? Is there in 
that sanctuary an inner sanctuary where the 
Bridegroom of souls can find a warm welcome, 
or are we giving place to all things else, and 
leaving him out until his head and locks are 
wet with the dews of the night? Has He no 
place to lay his head in the heart for which 
He died? Are we so taken up with the cares 
and pleasures of this life that we have no time 

‘ to give to our Lord? Is He crowded out? He 

who would so love to come in and help us 
over the hard places and gladden our pathway 
through life? Ah! let us not forget this pearl 
of great price. Soul! Soul! what art thou thus 
refusing if thou dost not honor thy Lord as the 
one altogether lovely and high above all else, 
whom it would be thy crowning joy to admit 
into thy society and companionship? We can, 
if we will, enjoy his daily counseband help. Are 
we seeking this? 

Cares, it seems to me sometimes do more to 
crowd out our Divine Guest than any other one 
thing. Anxious care, anxiety, unrest, fretful- 
ness, keep many from entering into the enjoy- 
ment of their Saviour’s blessed presence, and 
combined with a want of trust in their Lord, 
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cause many who have entered in to drift roe 
from it. Cares, what are they? Not so muc 
the desire for wealth, the deceitfulness of riches 
is quite another thing. Cares come to all, it is 
according to how we meet them whether they 
are going to forward or hinder our progress in 
Divine things. 

Cares, the multitudinous, perplexing things 
that come to us in daily life. The annoyances 
of the household duties, the busy man’s un- 
looked for turn in some of his business or pro- 
fessional matters. The school boy or school 
girl’s anxiety to master a difficult problem or 
lesson ; everything unexpected or anticipated, 
that make up the daily round of a busy life, 
these are the cares which will, if not controlled 
by the Divine hand, tend to choke the good 
seed even after it has taken root and begun its 
growth. How necessary then that we have Him 
as our guest, occupying the best chamber in our 
heart; the One to whom we turn and ask for 
help and guidance all the time. Oh! if we do 
have him enthroned there, when difficulty arises 
and we seek his aid we shall find Him ever 
ready to give us just the help we need. It 
should be our daily concern to do nothing con- 
trary to his blessed will in anything. If we live 
with the one desire to please Him above all else, 
we shall find that no child of his will suffer 
harm. If trouble comes, He is by our side and 
his presence so envelopes us, that the shafts of 
the evil one (who delights to torment if he can 
do so) cannot enter. “God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble, there- 
fore will we not fear;”’ blessed promise! also: 
“All things work together for good to those 
who love God ;” and, “Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, 
because he trusteth in Thee.” 

When He then comes to thy heart, my dear 
reader, and asks thee “ where is the guest cham- 
ber that I may enter in and sup with thee?” 
Open wide the door of thy heart and receive 
Him as thy most loved and honored guest. 
Thou wilt find that He will make life’s burdens 
easy and that his companionship is sweet. 


J. H. Y. 





New York City, Fifth Month, 1893. 





A Wonderful Dream. 


A merchant who was a God fearing man was 
very successful in business, but his soul did not 
seem to prosper accordingly ; his offerings to the 
Lord he did not seem disposed to increase. 

One evening he had a remarkable dream, A 
visitor entered the apartment, and quietly looked 
around at the many elegancies and luxuries 
by which he was surrounded, and without any 
comment presented him with the receipts for 
his subscriptions to various societies, and urged 
their claims upon his enlarged sympathy. 

The merchant replied with various excuses 
and at the last grew impatient at the continued 
appeals. The stranger arose, and fixing his eyes 
on his companion, said in a voice that thrilled 
his soul : 

“One year ago to-night you thought your 
daughter lay dying; you could not rest from 
agony. Upon whom did you call that night?” 

The merchant started and looking up; there 
seemed a change to have passed over the whole 
form of his visitor, whose eye was fixed upon 
him with a calm penetrating look as he con- 
tinued : 

“Five years ago, when you lay at the brink 
of the grave and thought that if you died you 
would leave a family unprovided for—do you 











remember how you prayed then? 
you then?” 

Pausing a moment, he went on in a still mop 
impressive tone: 

“Do you remember, fifteen years since, wha 
you spent days and nights in prayer ; when ym 
thought you would give the world for one hous; 
assurance that your sins were forgiven—whols 
tened to you then?” 

“Tt was my Saviour and my God!” said th 
merchant, with a sudden remorseful feeling 
“Oh, yes, it was He!” 

“ And has He even complained of being calle 
on too often?” inquired the stranger in a voig 
of reproachful sweetness. ‘Say, are you will 
to begin this night and ask no more of Him, 
He, from this time ask no more of you?” 

“ Oh, never, never! ” said the merchant throy. 
ing himself at his feet. 

The figure vanished, and he awoke; his sol 
stirred within him. 

“ Oh God and Saviour, what have I been d 
ing?” Take all—take everything. What i 
all that I have done, to what thou hast dom 
for me !”— Selected. 


Who sare 
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A Winter in North China. 


(Continued from page 372.) 

Our travellers found the roads in China yer 
bad, especially after rains; and they used diven 
modes of conveyance in their land journeys. On 
of the most comfortable of these was a larg 
wheel-barrow, which could be taken where two 
wheeled vehicles could not have been used. A 
mule or donkey was fastened to the front 
furnish the motive power, and the shafts « 
handles were taken by the barrow-man. Th 
inns were very uncomfortable places. The rooms 
damp and dirty, with earth floors. At one plat 
a travelling companion undertook to ines 
their quarters by sending for a large bundled 
millet stalks, with which he made a bonfirea 
the mud floor. “The temperature was speedily 
raised, but the smoke was suffocating, and w 
retired to rest with weeping eyes, which we wert 
bidden not to wipe, as the tears flowing frum 
closed eyes are the best protection agains 
smoke.” 

One incident of our journey shows the resped 
which is paid to age in China, and even 
appearance of age as distinguishes Dr. Glover 
and myself. We arrived later than usual one 
night at a miserable little village inn, where we 
were obliged to break our journey, and on out 
arrival found the inn yard nearly filled with 
heavily-laden barrows, and the only guest-room 
occupied by a dozen barrow-men. A len 
ened and rather loud-voiced conversation took 
place between our servants, the inn-keeper and 
the representative of the barrow-men, during 
which the mules remained. in the conveyance 
in case we might be obliged to go further # 
quest of a resting-place. The purport of thi 
conversation was afterwards explained to mé 
The barrow-men were at first, and quite natur 
ally, disinclined to give up the room of whid 
they had taken possession, but it was urged = 
them by our servants and the inn-keeper 
we were Lao-mou-shis of almost preternatuml 
antiquity, and that it would be a great shame 
not to offer us the best accommodation 
inn, and they at last, recognizing the force 
the appeal, good-naturedly turned out that # 
might turn in. : 

The great plain which forms so large and i 
portant a part of China, is made up of theu 
deltas of China’s two great rivers—the Ya 
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te-Kiang and the Hwang-ho. Its greatest 
length is about seven hundred miles, and its 

t width nearly five hundred miles, with 
an average width of three hundred miles, with 
a coast line of nearly eleven hundred miles; its 
superficial area has been variously estimated at 
from one hundred and fifty thousand to one 
hundred and eighty thousand square miles. It 
is, for the most part, as level as our own Fen 
district, and almost entirely bare of trees. If 
looking across the plain you see trees, you may 
be nearly sure that they mark the site of some 
town or village, or the margin of some stream, 
or some burial enclosure. In China burial- 
grounds are private, and are met with every- 
where, and evergreen trees, such as the pine, 
arbor vitse, and cypress, are planted in double 
rows round the burial-places of wealthier fami- 
lies. The graves of the poor are marked by 
nothing more than conical heaps of earth about 
the size of an English haycock. The naturally 
barren appearance of the plain at this season, 
when the wheat is only a few inches above the 
ground, is increased by the fact that animals 
sem to be allowed freely to nibble off the tops 
of the growing plant. The almost complete ab- 
sence of timber in so large a district obliges the 
poor to use as fuel almost every thing that can 
be consumed, and you constantly meet with men, 
boys and women with their baskets and bamboo 
rakes, gathering up every piece of millet root 
or dry grass that they can discover. Another 
illustration of the poverty of the people and the 
cheapness of human labor is the fact that you 
cannot go many hundred yards on any fre- 
quented road in this part of the empire without 
seeing men and boys with baskets and ingenious 
little five-pronged forks, eagerly collecting ma- 
nure for the fertilization of their small plots of 
ground. 

Travelling over this plain you are impressed, 
or rather depressed, by its dead-level uniformity 
and monotonous and dreary appearance. The 
villages, towns and cities, which are numerous, 
being composed almost exclusively of one-storied 
houses and surrounded with earthen or brick 
walls, the exact color of the plains, would not 
engage attention till you are close upon them, 
were it not for the trees which grow within them. 
The people inhabiting those portions of the plain 
which we visited were distinguished by what 
seems to an Englishman, extreme poverty, and 
& quiet contentment arising from complete ig- 
norance of any better conditions than those 
under which they have always lived. Hoping 
for nothing better, they are in constant dread 
of something worse—the famine which so cer- 
tainly follows both drouth and flood; they are 
always on the very verge of destitution, and often 
suffering from it. They live on from one gener- 
ation to another, with manners and customs that 
are practically unchanged. At each end of the 
village you see the public threshing-floor, and 
here and there in the village street the mill to 
which the families may bring their little stores 
of grain, the mill being nothing more than a 
stone roller working on a circular bed of stone. 
In the interior it is more than ever manifest 
that the life of this great nation has been prac- 
tically untouched by Western ideas and influ- 
ences, save where mission stations have been 

lanted. The natives round about these stations 

me acquainted with foreigners, whom they 
at first regard with suspicion and dislike, but 
who at last by quiet acts of Christian benevo- 


lence, win their confidence, and even their affee- 


tion. 


The extreme poverty of a great part of the 
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district can be traced to the frequent overflow- 
ings of the Yellow River (the Hwang-ho), which 
runs through it—a river which has earned the 
name of “China’s sorrow.” It is remarkable on 
many accounts, but especially because it has so 
repeatedly changed its course in its passage to 
the'sea. In our travels we have had occasion 
to cross it several times, and in the ruined vil- 
lages through which we passed had abundant 
proof afforded of its devastating power in the 
time of flood, though it flows along quietly and 
innocently enough in a dry season like the 
present. Rising in Northern Thibet, about a 
hundred miles from the rise of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, it pursues its devious course for 2,700 
miles. It is known to have occupied in succes- 
sion the beds of the Pei-ho, the old river, and 
the Ta-tsing-ho, the most wonderful change 
made being that caused by the great flood of 
1853. 

At this season of the year the river seems in- 
capable of working much mischief; the volume 
of water for a river of such great length being 
small. The average width in the plain was not 
more than one thousand or twelve hundred feet, 
though where shallows and sand-banks abound 
the distance across would be two and even three 
times as great. The water-shed of this river is 
estimated at 475,000 square miles, and in the 
rainy season, when the floods from the moun- 
tains come down to the plain already saturated 
with heavy and continued rain, we need not 
wonder at the irresistible and desolating inun- 
dations which lay waste vast districts, sweeping 
away or melting down mud-built villages and 
towns, and destroying both property and life to 
an appalling extent. One cannot travel in the 
part of China in which we have been spending 
the last two months, without seeing that great 
etfurts have been made to safeguard the people 
from these desolating floods; at immense cost 
and with immense labor, vast embankments 
have been reared, but very little engineering 


skill has been displayed in the erection and ar- }- 


rangement of them, and still less care is be- 
stowed upon the maintenance of them in good 
repair. Again and again, at road-crossings, | 
have seen them worn down nearly to the level 
of the plain they were intended to protect. 
From what I have seen I should be inclined to 
say that nothing is needed but money and engi- 
neering skill to save the country from these 
floods, which have so often occurred, and which, 
if things remain as they are, must inevitably 
occur again. 
(To be continued.) 


THE question of correspondence with other 
Yearly Meetings, and the right way of conduct- 
ing it, so that it may be genuine and of real 
value, must surely again be considered. How 
can London Yearly Meeting, with the least par- 
ticle of consistency to its avowed principles con- 
tinue to correspond with Yearly Meetings that 
have gone in systematically for a paid Pastor- 
ate, and no longer hold meetings for worship 
after the manner or in the spirit of a genuine 
Friends’ Meeting? If American Friends really 
understood that the system of correspondence, 
as at present carried on, is repugant to the feel- 
ing and judgment of large number of Friends 
in this country, and that at our last Yearly 
Meeting it was difficult to find suitable Friends 
willing to undertake the work of preparing an- 
swers, because of this feeling of dissatisfaction, 
we should surely hear less about the desire of 
American Friends for its coutinuance.—British 
Friend. 
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PRAYER. 


True prayer is communion with God. He 
who believes that God “is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him,” will be led to appeal 
to Him in all emergencies, and to implore his 
aid. But this fervency in spirit will not lead 
him to be “slothful in business,” or to neglect 
& proper exertion on his own part. 

In a seameu’s prayer-meeting in New York 
one of the speakers thanked God that he had 
been a sailor. He had been in some tight 
places at sea, but he never hid his religion or 
lost his confidence in God. He had learned to 
call on God in trouble, and had not been dis- 
appointed. But then faith must be joined 
with practice, praying only, without using effort 
is not enough. 

“We were once,” said he, “driven to great 
straits in a gale. The wind blew a perfect 
hurricane, and our ship sprung a leak. It 
seemed as if we must go to the bottom in a few 
minutes. Our men worked hard at the pumps. 
The water gained on us. Death stared us in 
the face. I ran down below, and on my knees 
asked Jesus to save us, and give me a token. 
I opened my Bible, lying before me, and Isaiah 
xli. 10 met my eyes. The words, the first I 
saw, were these, ‘ Fear not thou, for I am with 
thee. Be not thou dismayed, for I am thy 
God. I will strengthen thee; yea, I will help 
thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the right 
hand of my righteousness.’ 

“That was enough. I ran on deck and told 
the men. I said: Men, we are going some- 
where, but we are not going down: I reported 
to them what I had asked of the Lord, and 
how He had answered me. Now, said I, men, 
pump and pray, and pray and pump! And 
they did it with a will, and we pumped and 
prayed our vessel into Cork, as I believe, in 
answer to prayer and promise.” 

But what is the use of praying, with a leak 
in the ship, without pumping! It must ever 
be work and pray, and pray and work, and 
the best workers are those who pray most fer- 
vently. 


Very similar to this incident is an anecdote 
told of some children in Madagascar : 

In a rather lonely country district some 
children were captured and taken away from 
their homes, to be sold as slaves. The bad 
men who had taken them were afraid to 
near a village with the children, lest they should 
be discovered, and the children be released. 
But where to get food without going to a vil- 
lage they did not know. 

At last they decided they must leave the 
children in some safe place where they could 
not escape, whilst they went to get a supply of 
food. So they found a deserted village with a 
thick hedge of stakes all around it, where they 
left the children, having first blocked up the 
gate securely. 

As soon as the men were gone the children 
began to look around and see if they could find 
any way to escape. By putting some clods of 
earth against the stockade, they managed, after 
a great deal of trouble and hard work, to climb 
over and so get out. 

As soon as they were safely outside, one of 
them said, “ Now let us kneel down and thank 
God for having saved us;” but an older one 
said, “ No, we are still in great danger, for the 
men may see us, and we must run as fast as 
we can so that we may not be caught again. 
Let us thank God while we run.” 
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So with thankful little hearts they ran along} praying for the extension of his kingdom to | safe and blessed.“ He that knows thus to | jg bloom 
till they were out of the way of the robbers, | the ends of the earth? Is not prayer—the liv-} pray,” says Wm. Jay, “ has the secret of saf might we 
and got safely home again. ing spirit of prayer—the very breath of the | in prosperity and of support in trouble ; the caused i 

: . renewed soul? And like the breathing of the | art of overcoming every enemy, and of turnip desert bl. 

Many years ago, in Northern Minnesota, body through the lungs, does it not, with the| every loss into a gain; the power of soothing | gizes on 
there was a long and severe winter, and the} i itual Christi o on almost unconsciously | every care, of subduin every passion, and of jon 0 
Indians had nearly exhausted their winter’s suy- SC map cance sage sg y J ‘ ad P f = © 

Se oe y b € th sty of and in all circumstances of life, rising not merely | adding relish to every enjoyment. The mer. | of the cl 
ply of food. And, because of the severity Of) 1 the retirement of the closet, but in the|chandise of it is better than the merchandig pouring « 
the winter, game was very scarce. .,, | meditation of the night watches, in the intervals | of silver, and the gain thereof, than fine gold.” | dure for 

In one family, the father had watched with of business, and on the walk by the way? Are Not till life is over will the whole answer to | for death 
aera are the decreasing supply, a there not only at times “ groanings that cannot | such prayer be given, or its whole strength be | waste of 
the possibility of adding anything thereto. | bh» uttered,” but sweet and joyous communings | understood, or the full safety and blessednes | war, fam 
He had never heard of the Christian . God, with God which are uttered only in the thoughts | it has brought us be fully known and felt, asit | degradat 
a = did a - Great Spirit, whom that wing them to Heaven? j then will be in the perfect blessedness of Heay- | yess in 
t —_ man worshipped. P “ Prayer,” says one, “is quite as much aspira- | en! J. W. draws th 

t last the supply was exhausted, and very | 5:,, as verbal petition.” And another says, , é fore and 
soon his children would be crying for food.) «tt has full right to the word ineffable; for Scripture Illustrations, amplifies 
And in his anguish of spirit he sought so there are outpourings of the soul that words} In THE Dry Season.—I ounce spent afew | great the 
ded place, and bowed before the Great Spirit, | cannot express—an interior speech of the heart | days, in the month of November, before the“ for. | gill a la 
and in the simplicity of his heart, told Him which utters no sound, but speeds the more | mer rains” began to fall, among the wadies, or | turns th 
his great need. He told Him how helpless he swiftly to the throne of God.” And good old | stony valleysof the wilderness of Judea, near the } glory of 
was. There seemed to be no way by which he John Bunyan tells us of “the heart praying | south end of the Dead Sea. There was nota | Lebanon 
could do anything to supply that need, and} vithout words,’ when it is most full of real | green leaf nor a blade of grass to be seen. There | crest wil 
that he was wholly dependent upon a higher prayer. And “in the precept to pray always,” | appeared to be no earth; only yellow sand, min- | cedars, v 
power than himself. He arose from that place says Archbishop Trench, there is nothing of} gled with the red rocks and white and brown | juniper \ 
of prayer refreshed and confident that in some exaggeration, nothing commanded that may | stones which strewed the surface. There were | its glory 
way his needs would be supplied. not be fulfilled, when we understand prayer to} many shrubs, most of them rough and thorny, } isa rich 

faking his gun he went out into the forest, be the continual desire of the soul after God ;| but without a vestige of foliage or a sign of life, | of Lebai 
but there were no signs of game, not even a having indeed its times of intensity—seasons|The only exception was in the bed of the | and pla 
track in the snow, but he pressed on until his | of an intense concentration of the spiritual life | streams, now dried up, but which had been | Sharon.’ 
heart began to sink within him, lest the Great —but not confined to those times, since the] full of running water in the early spring, eight | tween L 
Spirit had not heard him after all. But while] yhole lite of the faithful Christian should be, | months ago. Here were scattered a few tall, | its noble 
he was thinking on these things his keen eye] in the beautiful words of Origen, ‘ One great | slender shrubs, with long pale leaves, very few } different 
discovered a movement in some brush at a dis-| sonnected prayer.” And so good old Dr.|and scanty. These were the oleanders, which } ago it w 
tance from him. He secreted himself and} Donne tells us, “that the soul that is accus-| strike their roots down to a great depth in the | havoc o 
watched with intense ee. —_ the mo-| tomed to direct itself to God on every occasion, | water-courses, and draw up the hidden moist } shrubs, 
ment of his deliverance come? Soon a large] and which, as a flower at sunrising, conceives} ure. But even they seemed withering and | gorgeou 
moose emerged from the brush and came directly | sense of God in every beam of his, and spreads| parched with thirst. The only living things } March, 
toward him. Waiting until the moose was} itself in thankfulness for every blessing He] were a few desert sand-colored larks, which | rance, fi 
within easy range, he fired and the animal | .heds upon it—that soul prays sometimes when | feed on the snails that glue themselves all the | tree to t 
fell dead at his feet. His prayer was answered | it does not know that it prays.” And in the|summer through to the stems of the shrubs, | ofScrip 
and the great need was supplied and he did] came spirit, Augustine says, that “ longing de-| and there remain torpid, and now and thena | botanic: 
not forget to thank the Great Spirit for his] gre prays always, even though the tongue be | little herd of gazelles, “ the harts panting after | ty, the | 
goodness. | silent,” and that “if we are ever longing, we | the water brooks,” ranging the desert in search | the rich 

In an old number of The Independent there | are ever praying.” of some hidden pool, and supporting life by } the perf 
is an article by Tryon Edwards, of Gouverneur,| We read of an excellent woman in humble | the bark of the desert bushes. ing stat 
N. Y., on “ praying always.” life, who, when spoken to by her pastor on the}  BrossominG AS THE Rosg,”—In the month istran 

What is meant by this? What is it to be| subject of prayer, meekly replied, that, with] of February I revisited the wilderness. The 
“ praying always?” all her incessant toil and labor, she found but] rains had fallen copiously, and had ceased LIFE 

_The anecdote is told of a young minister of | little time for the closet; but she added, “IfI | about a fortnight before my arrival. But for | and tea: 
high promise, who died at an early age, that,|.am washing, I pray, in thought, ‘that my soul the hills and cliffs I could not have recognized | adversit 
one day, a friend, on entering his room to get | may be washed from sin by the blood of Christ ; | the Wady Zuweirah. The stream had evidently | to meet 
a book, found him on his knees in prayer, and | if sweeping the floor, that my heart may be| far overflowed the narrow central channel, and | possible 
when he apologized for having disturbed him, | cleansed by the Holy Spirit: if eating my plain} had left a slight coating of earthy deposit. | if we wi 
the other quietly replied: “It doesn’t matter | meal, that I may be fed by the Word of God; | Everywhere the surface of the valley was clad, | buried : 
at all, for prayer is so much a part of one’s| if weary, that I may find rest in Jesus; if dili-| not, indeed, with turf, but with thickly crowded } ly shap 
life, that a little interruption like this, makes | gent with my daily toil, that I may be diligent tufts of various plants, already in full bloom, } years t: 
no difference.” And his friend and biographer | and faithful in the Divine life; if trying to| studding the ravine with spots of brilliant color, | yet, ber 
says: “ His life seems to have been a great provide for the wants of my family, that all} jike jewels set in gold. Conspicuous among | ous bou 
continued prayer, his thoughts always going up| my wants, both temporal and spiritual, may | these floral gems were the narcissus, the gor | sme w 
to heaven in silent supplication, from a heart | be provided for by my covenant-keeping God | geous tulip, and the cyclamen; for these three | let stop 
abiding in the will of God.” and Redeemer, and that He will receive me| sprang from clefts in the rocks, often away from } but lea 

What a blessed spirit, flowing out and going | at last to the blessed family of Heaven.” he water-courses, but had been restored to life uietly 
forth, like a living stream, in the heavenly In this spirit one may be always praying, not | by the rain penetrating the chinks. All was ree 0 
channel of a holy habit! Is not this the true | only as Cicil says, “ by finding parentheses for | life—life everywhere. Most abundant in the | path w 
spirit of real prayer ; what the apostle meant | prayer, even in the busiest hours,” but by asso-| bed of the stream was the scented mignonetle, rre 
by “praying without ceasing,” “continuing | ciating every form of business or pleasure, or | the seeds of which had lain patiently since last } our ow 
instant in prayer,” and “ praying always, with | daily avocation of any kind, with the up-going | spring, awaiting their resurrection. The oleam f remove 
all prayer aud supplication,” and what the | of the soul in prayer and communion with God, ders, which some interpret to be the “ rose” of f most ii 
blessed Saviour meant by saying, that “man | asking his presence and guidance and blessing Scripture, but which are more accurately idem genial, 
ought always to pray, and not to faint?” If} at every step of our way. And if this be our | tified with the “ willows by the water-courses, U8, per 
we enter into the true and full spirit of prayer, | Spirit, then we may truly say: were now covered with their pink bloom, oné § tems | 
should not our thoughts, at all times, be going “Though once I sought in time and place of the most gorgeous of floral sights; and the les alts 
forth in communion with God, in acknowledg- For solitude and prayer, retem bushes, higher up the cliffs, with thet §  teful 
ing his greatness and excellence, in thanking Yet now, where’er I find thy face, gauzy white bloom just suffused by a delicate § tact wi 
Him for his ceaseless mercies, in asking bless- I find a closet there?” pink, looked as though clad with a silky gos® § tien | 
ings for ourselves and others, in committing] Holding fast thus to prayer, we hold fast to} mer lightly thrown over them. In that in life 





ourselves every hour to his guidance, and in 





Christ; and holding fast to Him we are forever 
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jn bloom. The change since my former visit 
might well be called miraculous. What had 
caused it? Simply the winter rains. The 
desert blossomed as the rose. The poet-prophet 
sizes on this, to his hearers, familiar transfor- 
mation of nature, as an apt and vivid picture 
of the change wrought by the life-giving out- 
pouring of the Gospel on a thirsty world,—ver- 
dure for barrenness, beauty for desolation, life 
for death. So the Gospel message fertilizes the 
waste of heathenism, brings love in place of 
war, family affection in place of slavery and 
degradation, commerce in place of rapine, holi- 
ness in place of impurity. The first verse 
draws the contrast between the wilderness be- 
fore and after the rains. But the next verse 
amplifies as well as varies the figure. However 

t the change on the face of the desert, it is 
sill a land of rocks and sand. The prophet 
turns then to the forest-clad mountain. “The 
glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it,’— 
Lebanon thus clothed up to its snow-capped 
crest with the changeless green of its majestic 
cedars, while the pine and the ilex and the tall 
juniper varied its hues. These forests are indeed 
its glory. But, grand and awe-inspiring, their 
isa richer, if it be a humbler, beauty than that 
of Lebanon. He turns next to the lower hills 
and plains, the “excellency of Carmel and 
Sharon.” There is a force in the contrast be- 
tween Lebanon and Carmel. Carmel has indeed 
its noble oaks, but its beauty in spring is of a 
different character. It is (at least, thirty years 
ago it was, for fire and axe have wrought sad 
havoc of late) clad with flowering trees and 
shrubs, many of them not very large, but one 
gorgeous mass of blossom, in February and 
March, of every hue and most delicious frag- 
rance, from the crimson bunches of the Judas 
tree to the pure white of the storax (the stacte 
of Scripture) and the myrtle. Thus the whole 
botanical world is taken to set forth the majes- 
ty, the sweetness, the beatty of the Gospel,— 
the rich floral carpet of the moistened desert, 
the perfumed glades of the woods, the unchang- 
ing stateliness of the mountain forest.—H. B 
Tristram, in Sunday-School Times. 







weight to the bundle. 








SELECTED. 


WHAT? 


What shall I wish for thee? Friend of my journey, 
Standing with me on this land-mark of time, 
Watching the ebb of a wave that returns not, 
Past beyond ken, with the voice of yon chime. 











What shall I wish for thee? Life has been dreary, 


sore; 
White sails are fading afar in the distance, 







Riches, and gladness, and health and long life, 
Friends to be near thee, and dear ones to cheer thee, 
Sleep without sadness and home without strife. 







Ah! life some lessons has taught me since then, 
Turning light wishes and hopes into prayer ; 







Best of my wishes may bring thee a snare. 





Now, as the ocean of time heaves around us, 
Think I, how perished such treasures as these ? 

Too rich the bark to want Christ at the helm, 
Therefore it sank to the depth of the seas. 






Better, the fishing boat tossed on the billow! 
Better, the storm that the Lord bids it brave! 

Safe shall the harbor be gained ere the nightfall, 
Safe shall He pilot it over each wave. 










Therefore I wish—not for calm or for sunshine— 
May God choose our lot in this year and in all; 
Only that Christ be in sorrow or gladness— 
Only to trust Him whatever befall. 






Christ for the wintry days, Christ for the summer, 
Christ for the bright hours, Christ for the dark ; 
Brave be our hearts as we launch on the New Year, 

Never to perish with Christ in the bark. 








—_———_.-e 


MINISTERING. 


What though your feet are often over-weary, 
On ceaseless errands sent; 

And tired shoulders ache and ache so sorely 
’Neath heavy burdens bent ? 

Be patient, lest the ones whom you are serving, 
Be soon beyond your care; 

Lest little wayward feet that you are guiding 
Slip past you unaware. 

















Lire is made up of joy and gifts ; of smiles 
and tears; of labor and rest; of prosperity and 
adversity. And we do well to school our minds 
to meet them all with as much equanimity as 
posible. All around us are Nature’s lessons, 
if we will but heed them. If the young tree is 
buried and bent, and forced to grow in unsight- 
ly shapes, grow it will; and though unable in 
years to straighten its trunk or hide its scars, 
yet, beneath the protecting shadow of its gener- 
ous boughs, some delicate plant may grow, or 
tome weary traveller find rest. And the stream- 
let stops not at barriers to make a stagnant pool, 
but leaps laughingly over obstructions or turns 
quietly aside. Even thus are we often by the 

ree of circumstances turned aside from the 
path we would have chosen to go. We may be 
debarred education, or not permitted to choose 
our own occupation ; our dearest friend may be 
removed, and even those with whom we are 
most intimately associated may prove uncon- 
genial. But if others are trials and crosses to 
Ws, perhaps we are the same to them. So it 
ems best, if we can not shape our own destin- 
es altogether, to make ourselves as pleasant, 
weful and cheerful as possible; avoiding con- 
tact with the sharp angles of others’ peculiari- 
tes. We should thank God that our condition 
in life is no worse than it is. One is seldom 
plunged so deeply in affliction but that another 


Ah, then, no joy would seem so dear and blessed, 
As spending months and years 

In ceaseless service for the vanished darlings 
So vainly mourned with tears. 

But while you have your dear ones still around you, 
Do not regret your care ; 

Far easier aching feet and arms and shoulders, 
Than aching hearts to bear. 








And still beyond your household duties reaching, 
Stretch forth a helping hand; 

So many stand in need of loving comfort 
All over this wide land ; 

Perchance some soul you aid to-day, to-morrow 
May with the angels sing; 

Some one may go straight from your earthly table 
To banquet with the King. 








— Exchange. 





BE TRUE. 


BY HORATIUS BONAR. 
Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth wouldst teach ; 
Thy soul must overflow if thou 
Another’s soul would reach. 
It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech. 







Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 

Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 







bitter might be added to the cup, or another 


Hands have waxed feeble, and hearts have grown 


Freighted with vain hopes, they come back no more. 


Once from my heart, happy wishes were ae 


How can I choose for thee? How can I wish for thee? 
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Mistakes of Missionaries. 


One evening an English missionary in Pekin, 
took a friend who was visiting him, to a regu- 
lar Chinese theatre. It happened that the play 
that evening was a burlesque on foreign preach- 
ing. A Chinaman dressed up to represent a 
foreigner, came upon the stage with his arms full 
of books, attended by his Chinese servant; he 
began to preach a mock sermon, making the 
mistake in talking which a foreigner is likely 
to make. These mistakes were received with ° 
bursts of laughter from the audience, to whom 
the books were distributed ; the fun came to a 
climax when the preacher, after delivering asen- 
tence that was full of laughable mistakes, turn- 
ed to his servant and said: “How did I speak? 
Did I do pretty well?” and the servant replied 
with great gravity, “ The foreign teacher speaks 
the Chinese language exceedingly well; no mis- 
takes at all were made!” For the first year or 
two after arriving in China, the missionary 
makes enough mistakes to fill a comic alma- 
nac, if only a record of them were kept ; fortu- 
nately fur his own comfort, he rarely realizes 
what wonderful mistakes he makes, as the China- 
man surpasses the Frenchman in politeness in 
this respect, and will receive an astounding state- 
ment with perfect gravity, and even repeat the 
mistake in his own answer, that the foreigner 
may be kept in a good-humor. Occasionally 
though the joke is too good to keep and we all 
get the benefit of it. 

One single gentleman, keeping house for him- 
self, called his cook to him and said, as he 
thought, “I wish to settle the account.” He 
should have said “I wish to san yong,’ but he 
said instead, “I wish to da yong.” The cook 
stood still, making no answer. The missionary, 
thinking his servant very stupid, repeated with 
great emphasis, “I wish to da yong.” Still the 
cook hesitated, putting his hands before him in 
a deprecatory manner, as if to ward off an ap- 
proaching calamity. The missionary by this 
time was sure something was wrong; that his 
cook was a cheat and rogue and was afraid to 
settle up his marketing expenses, so he thun- 
dred again the same command, “I want to da 
yong,” whereupon the cook stammered, “ Da 
yong? (fight) fight with whom? fight with me? 
What have I done ?” 

Another missionary, wishing to spur up a new- 
comer to good work, said: “ Haven't you preach- 
ed in Chinese yet? Why J preached after be- 
ing here six months; didn’t I?” turning to a na- 
tive who had been with him at the time and 
could bear witness to his great zeal. ‘“ Yes,” re- 
plied the Chinaman ; “you did preach, although 
none of us understood what you said ; but we 
knew you were very angry about something.” 

A newcomer, going out for a walk, thought 
he would improve the time (and his language 
by the practice) by preaching to a Chinaman 
on the road ; so he began his address by saying 
(as he thought), “Do you know you have a 
soul ?” The Chinaman stopped short and looked 
in amazement upon the missionary, who repeat- 
ed solemnly, “Yes you have a soul.” Seeing 
that the Chinaman was quite impressed by the 
new thought, the good man gathered all his for- 
ces together for a telling sermon begining by re- 
peating again very emphatically, “ You have a 
soul, and ”—but the Chinaman had taken to 
his heels, leaving the missionary to find out that 
by saying “wur” instead of “whur,” he had in- 
formed his victim, “ You have a bad odor.” 

The following story is told on a missionary 
of the China Inland Mission, a bachelor, keep- 
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ing house for himself in the southern part of 
China. One morning, in ordering his dinner, 
he wished to tell his cook to buy him a chicken. 
Instead of saving “ye” for chicken, he aspirated 


Brazil nuts are the fruit of Bertholettia 
the only species of this genus, one of the most 
majestic trees in the Brazilian forests. It at 
tains a height of one hundred and fifty feet, and 


purposes that controlus? Arethey pure? Are 
they noble? Are they holy? Are we put- 
ting poison into what should be the water of 
life? In what school are our children taught, 

















the word, saying. “ Buy me a ‘che.,” His cook | a school of vice or of virtue? Are we teaching | a diameter of three or four feet at the base. It tasted 
thought that was an eminently proper command | them temperance, self control and unselfish-| is found on the banks of the Amazon, in Cen. is mad 
and went about his marketing in good-humor.| ness? Are we pvisoning every stream that | tral America, and in several of the South Amer. as our 
At noon the missionary found no chicken—in | reaches the class? Perhaps the axes at work | ican States. The nuts are incased in a shell color, 
fact, no dinner at all, for his cook had not re-| about the Croton watershed may preach us a| from four to six inches in diameter, which is ex. course 
turned. About dark the man came back, say-| hundred big and little sermons.—Jndependent. | tremely hard. Each shell contains about twen- made. 
_ ing, “ This was not a good day for buying wives, - ty nuts, packed so closely that, once having got many 
and I have been all day looking for one; but Edible Nuts. them out of the shell, they cannot all be put of his 
at last I found one for you. She is rather old} Nuts are true seeds, and differ from fruits in | back again. So great is the weight of this fruit | The cl 
and not pretty, but you can have hercheap. I} having hard shells without any soft or pulpy | that at the period of its fall the natives, when | yated 
have promised $40 for her.”—Christian Ad. | inclosure. From the earliest time nuts, espe-| about to enter the forest, cover their heads and J+ and yi 
ie eG RA cially acorns and chestnuts, have been used for | shoulders with a strong buckler of wood. The | which 

Cleansing the Watershed. food, and at the present time in southern Eu- | time for gathering these nuts is in winter. T into fl 

The city of New York has been engaged the | rope chestnuts form a large part of the food of | form the subsistence of the Indians, who gather § from it 


past week in cleansing the watershed which sup- 
plies water to its inhabitants. A little army of 
physicians and officers has been visiting the 
streams that fill its great reservoirs and mains, 
and wherever filth was being poured into these 
streams, it has torn down outhouses and stables, 
dwelling houses and hotels, and even half a vil- 
lage, and compelled the angry inhabitants to 
submit to the destruction of their property and 
the loss of their vested rights of generations. 
It was neccessary to put them to serious incon- 
venience and loss to protect the hundreds of 
thousands of people who did not wish to drink 
typhoid fever and cholera. Poison must not be 
put into the water supply of the city. 

That is all reasonable and right. But is it 
not equally reasonable and right that the food 
and drink on which the social life of our peo- 
ple depends should be kept free of contamina- 
tion? 

Here is a man who makes his living by filthy 
art or indecent literature. Does not society do 
well to provide officers who shall stop his vile 
business and remove the contamination? No 
one questions it. 

Or here is a more insidious poison in the 
shape of blood-curdling stories, murder and rob- 
bery served up in cheap doses for our boys, 
teaching them how to become brave outlaws 
and noble cut-throats. Have not parents a duty 
to keep violence and lust out of the headwaters 
of the children’s lives, that their sons and daugh- 
ters may grow up honest, pure and true? 

In the fairest country districts about New 
York, where the moral conditions ought to be 
purest and healthiest, there have been establish- 
ed a number of nuisances called race tracks, of 
the most corrupting character. Out of them 
flow contaminating streams into the center of 
our population. They are teaching our boys 
and young men the detestable vices of gamb- 
ling, with its corollaries of peculation and theft. 
Instead of purifying the streams and removing 
the nuisances, our chief ruler, the head of the 
machine that governs us, has just invested 
largely. 


the laboring classes, who, besides eating them 
raw and roasted, make puddings of them and 
polenta for pastry. The chestnut is the most 
furinaceous and the less oily of all the nuts, and 
therefore it is the most easy of digestion; but it 
requires roasting or boiling to burst the starch 
cells and make it digestible. The chestnuts of 
southern Europe are far superior in size and 
perfection to those that grow in colder climates. 
Through little used on our tables, they make de- 
licious desserts. 

The walnut is a native of Persia, and its 
fruit is used in a green state asa pickle. This 
nut is very oily, and on the Continent its oil 
when fresh, is used in cooking as a substitute for 
olive oil. In Switzerland the poor people use 
the pulp after the oil is extracted for bread. 
Our chief use of walnuts and hickory nuts in 
cooking is in adding them to cake. 

Acorns from remote antiquity have been used 
fur food for both man and animals. The an- 
cient Britons lived largely upon acorns. “So,” 
says Galen, “did the Arcadians.” They were 
prepared in many shapes, boiled and roasted, 
dried and ground, and made into bread. At 
present they are chiefly used for fattening hogs, 
deer and poultry, though in Norway and Sweden 
they are boiled and mixed with corn meal to 
make bread. 

Hazel nuts and filberts are quite free from 
oil. Fresh roasted peanuts are very agreeable 
in there flavor, and quite nutritive. When eaten 
at table as a part of the meal, and thoroughly 
masticated, they are very wholesome. All nuts 
should be eaten with salt. 

The cocoanut is a product of one of the palms 
aud grows abundantly in all tropical regions. 
The kernel in its fresh state is very nutritive 
and when grated makes excellent cake or frit- 
ters. The milk of the cocoanut forms a delici- 
ous beverage in its native country; a large nut 
when fresh, will give half a pint of milk. When 
it is very young the pulp is so soft that it may 
be eaten with a spoon, and the shell is so thin 
and transparent that it may be used as a lan- 
tern. The oil obtained by pressure from the 











































them and celebrate the event with harvest home 
rejoicing. 

The nutritive qualities of all edible nuts de 
pend on the vegetable albumen and caseine 
which they contain. Eaten with other food, as 
at the conclusion of a meal, they are wholesome 
and agreeable, and might, on account of the oil 
they contain, well supply the place of pastry, 
On the same account they are more suitable for 
winter than for summer food.— Christian Adv- 
cate. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Lamination. — When sufficient pressure is 
brought to bear in one direction upon an 
plastic material, plates, laminz or strata wi 
be developed in the mass in a direction at right 
angles to the pressure. ‘Thus under the action 
of a rolling-pin, flaky pie-crust is formed. The 
cleavage planes observed in crystals, rocks, &e,, 
are produced in this manner. 


A Forest Plague.—In 1890, the forests of Ba 
varia were greatly injured by an invasion of 
the caterpillars of the “ Nonnen ” or nun-moth 
(Liparis monacha). These insects attacked prin- 
cipally the Pine and Fir forests. The fertility 
of the insect is so great, and its numbers so enor 
mous, that the forest department was powerles 
before the pest. Many means were employed to 
destroy the insects, but without much success. 
Such visitations have several times occurred to 
the forests of Germany in the last few centuries 
—the insects coming and disappearing without 
apparent cause. It may give some idea of theit 
numbers to state that a few years since, as the 
moths were flying in East Prussia, many of 
them were driven into the sea by a storm, and 
washed on to the shore by the waves, and thea 
formed a bank for many miles seven feet wide 
and six inches thick, and were carted away for 
manure by the farmers. 

Okra.—The Okra or gombo ( Hibiseus Esew 
lentus) is probably a native of India, but is cul 
tivated in many countries for the horn-like pods 
or seed vessels, which are used as a table vege 
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But the lesson is not for New York alone. | kernel is used for burning in lamps and for mak- | table. The seeds are very mucilaginous, 
Look at the tens of thousands of saloons all over | ing fine soap. There is no part of the tree but | are made into soups. The stem of the plant bas F tothe eo 
the country, except where a stringent law has|is employed for some useful purpose, though | long, silky fibre, evidently well adapted for ph 
done for them what these medical officers have | with respect to fruit the cocoanut is one of the | making ropes, twine and sackings. Sine 
done for the stables and outhouses of Ulster | least productive of the palm tribe. One tree]  Cocoa-nut Butter—A valuable edible fat ba tide the 
County. Why will we protect ourselves by | in a good soil produces about one hundred co- | latterly come into use on the continent of Bt the chur 
sanitary force against physical and not against | coanuts annually. rope, prepared from the kernel of the cocoantt depu 
moral contagions? Is there fear of destroying} Sweet almonds are nutritive, but difficult of | It is white, without odor and almost withot® 4d ther, 
somebody’s property ? Let property be destroyed | digestion. When blanched, fried brown in but-| taste, and melts at a lower temperature thi oe n 
that destroy bodies and souls. When will we | ter and salted, they make a very welcome addi- | butter from cow’s milk. It is used princi tn 
awake to the duty of the total suppression of the} tion to the dinner table. Bitter almonds are} in culinary operations, and is said to be whole Pleats 
traffic in intoxicating liquors? poisonous to all classes of animals. When they | some and more digestible than lard or ordinal] Whate 

Deeper yet goes the lesson, into the personal | are chewed a chemical change is effected by| butter. It is sold at about fifteen cents MH suilty of 
life of every man. What are the thoughts and | which prussic acid is formed. pound. It is a German discovery. Be OY not | 
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dent Cleveland to act as arbitrator in the dispute 
between Brazil and Argentina over the possession of 
the State of Parana, is in New York. It is stated 
that President Cleveland has consented to act. 

It is said that the President, when he gave out his 
authoritative statement on the 5th inst., that he in- 
tended to call an extra session of Congress, “ not 
earlier than the Ist nor later than the 15th of Sep- 
tember, unless unexpected contingencies should neces- 
sitate an earlier meeting,” had fully considered every 
“contingency” which, up to that date, had developed, 
and that nothing has occurred since to cause him to 
deviate from his deliberately announced intention. 

The Council of Adminstration has endorsed a plan 
to reproduce in Columbian souvenir coins the United 
States Treasury building at Washington. The silver 
building will rest on a platform in the rotunda of Ad- 
ministration Hall. It is to be three feet high, nine 
feet wide and about 16 feet long, made entirely of the 
half dollars. ‘Girl clerks will sell coins in booths 
about the silver building. 

The Duke of Veragua, who has been the guest of 
the nation for nearly two months, is now travelling 
incognito, or as a private citizen. 

The Coroner’s jury investigating the Ford’s Theatre 
disaster in Washington on the 19th instant, returned 
a verdict holding Colonel F. C. Ainsworth, Contractor 
Dant, Superintendent Covert and Engineer Sasse re- 
sponsible for the deaths of the victims, by reason of 
criminal negligence. The Coroner has issued war- 
rants for their arrest. 

A law passed by the Legislature of Washington 
prohibiting the sale of cigarettes has been successfully 
attacked through a habeas corpus proceedings in the 
United States District Court, by a New York tobacco 
firm, who contend that the small package of cigarettes 
is an original package and its sale cannot be abridged 
by State laws. The State will appeal the case. 

Four hundred cases of typhoid fever are reported 
in the village of Ironwood, Michigan. Thirty to fifty 
new cases are reported daily, and the deaths are from 
fifty to sixty per week. In consequence of the epi- 
demic, all the mines in the Gogebic range are practi- 
cally closed. 

A six-story brick building in New York five floors 
of which were used as “sweat shops,” was burned on 
the 13th instant. Two hundred men and women were 
employed in the upper floors, and in the wild scramble 
for safety five were killed and a number injured. 

A destructive fire occurred last week in the Messaba 
Range, Minnesota. The entire business portion of 
the town of Virginia is destroyed. About thirty 
houses are standing and 340 were burned. Most of 
the people are without shelter. Clothing is scarce, 
and food, despite the supplies that have been sent 
from Duluth, is still scanty. On the whole range 
about 3500 people are for the time being entirely 
dependent on charity. In large measure the women 
and children have been brought to Duluth. 

Deaths in this city last week were 397, being 33 less 
than the previous week, and 33 less than the corres- 
ponding week last year. Of the whole number 203 
were males and 194 females: 55 died of consumption ; 
29 of pneumonia; 27 of inflammation of the brain ; 25 
of convulsions ; 23 of disease of the heart ; 22 of maras- 
mus ; 15 of diphtheria; 15 of inflammation of stomach 
and bowels; 12 of cholera infantum; 12 of apoplexy; 
11 of typhoid fever and 10 of inanition. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 984 a 100}; 4’s, reg. 1094 a 
110} ; coupon, 110} a 111}. 

Corron was quiet and firm on a basis of 8%c. per 
pound for middling uplands, 

FEED.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, at $14 a 15; 
spring bran, in bulk spot, at $13 a 14. 

FLour.— Winter super, $1.90 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.15 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a $2.70; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.10 a $3.35 ; Western 
winter clear, $2.70 a $3.00; do. do., straight, $3.25 a 
$3.50 ; winter patent, $3.60 a $4.00; Minnesota, clear, 
$2.50 a $3.00; do., straight, $3.25 a $8.75; do., patent, 
$4.00 a $4.25 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
moved slowly at $3.00 a 3.05 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 694 a 693 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 48} a 49} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 393 a 404 cts. 

BeeF CatTLe.—Extra, 5} a 5jc.; good, 5} a 53c.; 
medium, 4? a 5c.; common, 4} a 43c.; fat cows, 2} a 
Ake. 

SHEEP AND LAamss.—Extra, 5}c.; good, 5 a 5}e.; 
medium, 44 a 4$c.; common, 4a 4jc.; culls, 23 a 3}c.; 
lambs, 44 a 8c. 

Hocs.—Extra Chicago, 9} a 10c.; other Western, 
9} a 99c. 


And in our outward affairs, our temporary 
business, we are greatly dependent on the Lord’s 
blessing. He can prosper us, or can send a 
blast on our efforts, in a thousand ways. He 
that looks to the Lord for guidance and seeks 
the Divine blessing on his labors, will often be 
preserved from engaging in enterprises that 
would cause him trouble and loss. 

It is true that outward prosperity often at- 
tends those who are not living in the Divine 
fear ; and the Psalmist of old described in lively 
terms the condition of the ungodly, who pros- 
per in the world and increase in riches; and 
he was tempted to be envious at the foolish, 
until he went into the sanctuary of God, then 
understood he their end,—‘ Surely thou didst 
set them in slippery places, thou castedst them 
down into destruction.” 































































Our late beloved friend, John 8S. Stokes, ief: 
behind him a number of sheets of manuscript, 
narrating his religious exercises and engage- 
ments during the last twenty-four years of his 
life. On examination they were thought to con- 
tain so much of interest and instruction as to 
render it advisable to print a portion of them. 
It was believed that such a course would be ac- 
ceptable to many who had known and loved 
him during his lifetime; and that they would 
furnish materials for profitable thought to them 
and to others. Some additional matter has been 
introduced, mainly of an historical character, 
explaining allusions and references contained 
in the manuscript. The whole makes a neatly 
bound volume of about 430 pages—which is on 
sale at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch St., 
Philadelphia ; price, 75 cents. 

The characteristic traits of John S. Stokes are 
well developed in his memoranda. He was a 
man of a sensitive nature, easily depressed by 
the trials of life, which he keenly felt, and cor- 
respondingly comforted by the kindness and 
sympathy of his friends. His own disposition 
was remarkably sympathetic, and he was a fre- 
quent visitor to the house of mourning. The 
large number of funerals he attended was quite 
unusual. In his public communications as a 
minister, he was very often led to pour the oil 
of consolation into the wounds of those who were 
passing through seasons of sorrow and trial. To 
fit him for such services, as well as to keep him 
in a humble and watchful state, he had to en- 
dure many mental conflicts and seasons of ap- 
parent desertion, such as are often the experi- 
ence of the true minister of the Gospel. 

He was firm in his attachment to the princi- 
ples ever held by the Society of Friends; and 
could not unite with those from other parts who 
came amongst us, and endeavored to lay waste 
those testimonies which we believed were given 
us to maintain by the Head of the Church ; and 
he frequently said that he could not recognize 
such as Gospel ministers. 













































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—Chief Justice Fuller has an- 
nounced the decision of the Appellate Court in refer- 
ence to closing the World’s Fair on the first day of the 
week. The Government is declared to have no ex- 
clusive right or authority in the control of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, and the judgment of the U.S. 
Circuit Court closing the Fair, is reversed. 

Chen She Lenn, one of the passengers on the steamer 
City of Peking, at San Francisco, is said to be an 
Ambassador from the Chinese Government to the 
United States, whose mission is to ascertain “the 
actual state of public opinion relative to Chinese resi- 
dents here, and of the intentions of the Government 
in the enforcement of the Geary act.” 

Baron de Rio Branco, the envoy sent to ask Presi- 





ForrIGn.—The prospects of the feed supply through. 
out Europe is made very poor because of the prulonged 
drought. 
rangewents for the purchase of hay and fodder from 
Australia and America. Hay is from fifty to sixty 
per cent. higher than it was this time last year. 


the extinction of their flocks and herds. Farmers are 
selling their cattle for anything they will bring, simply 
because fodder cannot be bought to keep them alive, 
The result is a glut in the market. 
beeves has gone down, and the Paris householder ig 
fighting with the retail butcher because the butcher 
will not reduce his prices according to the plethorie 
supply. Nevertheless, the butchers contrive to keep 
up the price of meat. 


choice of 215 members of the new Reichstrath. Of 
these, 101 favor the army bill, and 114 are against it, 
In 181 districts new ballots will be necessary. It is 
thought a sufficient number of members will be chosen 
to pass the army measure with modifications. 


317 deaths from cholera occurred in that city from 
Sixth Month 13th to the 16th. 


inst., there is a deficit of $6,000,000 in the Cuban 
budget, but the Minister of the Colonies states that 
this shortage can be easily met if the political and 
financial reforms that are desired by a majority of the 
Cubans are conceded. 
the Colonies declared in the Cortes that Spain must 
try new methods in the government of the Antilles, 
and must grant to Cuba and Porto Rico a modified 
form of home rule, to which, he said, only a minority 
of reactionists are opposed. 


burg for the United States, being forbidden, Scharlach 
& Co., who are the.agents of several Liverpool steam- 
ship lines, have chartered the steamer Red Sea, and 
will send on her from Bremen to New York, 80 
steerage passengers, most of whom are Russian Jews, 


vide for the more severe punishment of sealing poach- 
ers in Bering Sea. 
foreign, if caught sealin 
liable to sixteen months imprisonment and to the con 
fiscation of their vessels, together with cargo and tackle, 


inst., from Samoa, announce that Malietoa, still re 
fusing to compromise with his rival, has directed the 
Government forces to advance and enforce Mataaft's 
submission to him. 
Mataafa is personally very popular, and has numerous 
devoted adherents. 






























































Already speculators are making their ar. 





The pastoral districts of France are threatened with 


The price of 


The election in Germany last week resulted in the 


Advices received in London from Mecca, show that 


According to a despatch from Madrid, dated the 19th 


On the 17th the Minister of 


The embarkation of Russian emigrants from Ham- 


An imperial law has been enacted by Russia to pro 


Hereafter all persons, Russian or 
in Russian waters, will be 


Advices received in Auckland, N. Z., on the 14th 





War is believed to be inevitable 













NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoou.—The stage meets 
two morning trains and two afternoon trains at West 
town Station. These Jeave Philadelphia— 

7.20 A. M., 3lst and Chestnut. 
846 “ Broad Street. 
2.53 P. M., Broad Street. 
432 “ Broad Street. 

Persons wishing to telegraph to Westtown School 

should direct to West Chester, Phone, 85. 






























Westtown Scuoot will close the thirtieth of the 
present month, at which time nineteen pupils are er 
pected to graduate. The age of admission has beet 
changed from eleven to nine years. 

Persons intending to send children for the nett 
term, commencing Ninth Month 5th, 1893, should ap 
ply as soon.as possible, to . 

ZEBEDEE Harnes, Sup’, 
Westtown, Chester Uo., Pa 



















Correction.—In the article on “Western Quarterly 
Meeting,” on page 373, a plant (Jacob’s Ladder) * 
spoken of as having primate leaves, it should har 
read pinnate leaves. : 
7 
ean seamen ee ee ee 

Diep, at his residence in Somerset, Niagara 
N. Y., on the sixth inst. JosHua Hasan, sg# 
eighty-four years. Ripe in years and wisdom, he ™ 
ready to depart. His life was a telling example 
ambitious contentment and industry. He was™ 
in unity with the changes acccepted by many of be 
former associates in the Society of Friends. 
nn 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 

No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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